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Ed: Our basic heritage is English. My great-grandfather homesteaded in the Midwest, I think it 
was in Iowa. As I understand, there is a county named Willey and in the center of this county is a 
town of Willey. 

Anne: Oh my goodness. 

[00:00:38] 

Ed: Yes. Anyhow, there were two brothers that homesteaded in Iowa and for some reason or 
another they elected to divide and leave Iowa. One went south into the Mississippi Delta area 
and the other went north into the south Minnesota area. 

Anne: Now I'm going to interrupt for just a minute about the spelling of your name. 

Ed: W-l-L-L-E-Y 

Anne: Okay, thank you. That will help us. Now, these brothers went in different directions. 

Ed: They went in different directions. I have lost touch with the people that have gone south. 
Some of our relatives know about them, but frankly, I don't. My grandfather did not homestead; 
he located in Pipestone County, the city of Pipestone, Minnesota. He became a prominent 
farmer and was on the board of the local creamery — that was his pride and joy, to operate and 
see that this thing was successful. They lived in the country. His family had three boys and a girl: 
Floyd, Everett, Herald, and a girl named Genevieve. Genevieve married a fellow named 
[unintelligible] and they stayed in the Pipestone area. Herald, the younger brother, came to 
California in another story I can tell you about. Floyd, the oldest brother, and my father [Everett 
Dewey (E. D.)j came to California with my grandfather in the early 1920s, shortly after World 
War I. At this time, the Natomas area was being touted as a good place to come for anyone that 
was interested in farming. The Natomas area was the place to be. 

[00:03:14] 

Actually, it went so far as to have trains go to the Midwest and they would advertise the 
California lands and people would board the trains for a free ride to California. Once we got to 
California, we got off the trains and they would show us the areas where the crops were 
growing and planted and so forth. It was a real salesmanship, almost like the houses here in 
Natomas right now. Some of the people came into the Natomas area, others went to the San 
Joaquin Valley, all over — San Diego, Los Angeles, San Luis Obispo, and other places. Some folks 
were able to buy land, become quite successful, and others did not. 

Anne: Yes. 

Ed: Basically, in our particular case, they stopped down in Chowchilla, bought some land, but 
were not able to get complete title to it. This was after WWI. 
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Anne: Oh really. 


Ed: In WWI, you have to remember, the farm communities made some money and they had 
some money to be able to afford to expand. That is why people were coming from the Midwest, 
from the Rocky Mountains, Colorado, and into California. 

Anne: Right. 

[00:04:44] 

Ed: So anyhow, they bought property there but were not able to get title to it. This was a 
disappointment. They heard about the Natomas area and came up to Natomas, bought property 
on the east side of what now is highway 99 and south of what is known as Riego Road now on 
the corner there [Sutter County, Reclamation District 1001], 

Anne: Great. 

Ed: It just so happened the property they bought was similar to what they had known in 
Minnesota — rolling black ground just above the irrigation system, and no water. 

Anne: Oh my. 

Ed: It was a dependent situation, a roll of the dice. They bought the wrong one. So it was dry 
farm and needless to say they lost title to it through mismanagement or whatever. They lost 
title to it. The older brother, Floyd, stayed because they had planted a wheat crop, but my 
father went back to Minnesota that particular year, which would probably have been 1921, 
through the winter of 1921. The interesting part is that my grandfather was on the school board. 
Teachers that wanted the job would live in the home of a trustee. So as the natural course of 
events, my father married the schoolteacher, Vera Whitney. 

Anne: Nice. 

[00:07:02] 

Ed: They loaded up their stuff. They were married in May of 1922 and headed for California with 
the idea of helping to harvest this wheat crop that the brothers had planted the year before. 
When they got to California, they discovered that there wasn't any wheat crop or land anymore, 
so there wasn't a job and things were pretty bleak. Dad being resourceful was able to get a job 
with the Natomas Company who was subdividing the property at this time, and through certain 
connections was able to get his brother a job. So they started out from manual labor and 
worked their way up. It wasn't long before my father got on the construction crew and started 
building these dams that Burton [Lauppej refers to [in his oral history], which has to do with the 
ones in the irrigation ditches and the drainage canals. It was called check dams. They were built 
out of concrete and of course the concrete was all mixed on the jobsite by hand. 

Anne: Wow. 

Ed: The construction crews would do this. My father got to be foreman of one of the crews and 
built quite a few of those things. Eventually, as time passed, he was able to move up a bit 
further perhaps and get a job called ditch tender or ditch rider for the Natomas Company, which 
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owned all of the irrigation systems. The irrigation system consisted of the Central irrigation 
system, the Elkhorn irrigation, and the Riverside. All three of these diverted water from the 
Sacramento River to supply water to the various farmlands in what is known now as the 
Natomas Basin. He had the responsibility for one of the sections of this. At the time, we lived 
near the Elkhorn pumping plant. This is the first one that I can remember really because dad had 
the job there. I was probably about 4 years old when my sister Betty was born [1927], We had 
our own cow, garden, and chickens for eggs. We had our own cream that we would sell. I 
remember going into Sacramento with my mother in our Model T and going to Golden State 
Creamery where we would deliver the milk, also some of the eggs to the Black Package 
Company [Blacks] at 17th and J, which was the major store at this time. 

[00:10:23] 

Anne: Where was Golden State Creamery? 

Ed: The Creamery, let's see, it was located just east of where the Blue Diamond Factory is now, 
on C St, 17th and D or 17th and C, in that area. 

Anne: Where was your family living at this time? Were you on that property on Riego Road? 

Ed: No, we never developed the property on Riego Road. Dad found a home at that time on the 
corner of Elkhorn and Powerline Road, on a hill. That is my earliest remembrance of any of the 
Natomas area, there on Elkhorn Road. 

Anne: All right. 

Ed: I also remember pushing newspaper into the cracks to keep the wind out. It was not the 
Sheraton, that's for sure. Also I should mention, there was another family that befriended my 
folks. Their name was Leedy. They lived on Elkhorn Road. His name was Bill, William Leedy, and 
his wife was named Maude. They befriended my folks and they were just real good friends and 
neighbors. She was somewhat older. Here my mother was just a new bride and pregnant and 
1,500 miles away from home and no way to get back. It was not a good situation. Anyhow, the 
Leedys took them under their thumbs and they would babysit me and my sister, I remember 
that. 

Anne: So this is Betty Coker that you were talking about earlier. 

Ed: Yes. Her name was Betty Mae. 

Anne: Ok. 

Ed: She married a fellow by the name of Robert Coker. I remember one of the minor tragedies 
that happened to us at the Leedys' house. Somehow Betty tripped and fell against the potbellied 
stove and she got burned. It was not something real serious but enough that she sure cried. 

Anne: Oh. I'm sure the Leedys felt just terrible. 
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Ed: I' m sure they did. They in turn became one of the larger farmers in the area. They and their 
son, Harold, became a major farmer in the area off of Powerline Road and Meister Way, and 
other areas here. 

[00:13:18] 

Anne: What were they farming? 

Ed: Alfalfa hay was a big thing, and beans. This was big bean country for a long time. 

Anne: Were silos used for beans or alfalfa? 

Ed: No. 

Anne: Oh, ok. 

Ed: Alfalfa was raked, and bunched, and baled. At that time, the alfalfa was always put into 
stacks for curing. This was done with an overhead chute thing and then they would lift the 
shocks up overhead into stacks and then men would spread the hay out until it was cured, and 
then the contract baler people would come in, a fellow by the name of Johnny Rose had a 5-wire 
baler and they would bale the alfalfa into bales and they would weigh about 250 pounds apiece. 
These were Portuguese people that would handle this. It was just plain hard work. They would 
become adept at rolling these bales around; they would stack them up probably three or four 
high. They would have to roll one at a time; this was how it was done. They would start early in 
the morning and probably about by 3 o'clock in the afternoon they would be finished. The 
temperature would get well up into the hundreds. We grew alfalfa and we did it under the same 
conditions. We'd stack it and had the contract baler people come in. This was before the time 
they developed the 3-wire baler. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: They would have win-rows. The Fremont Baler, I guess, is the first one that did this. They 
would pick up the hay out of the win-rows and would put it into the 3-wire baler, which would 
kick them out onto the ground. They would then be picked up and carried to the side of the 
field, stored, or into the barn or truck to wherever they were going. 

[00:15:50] 

Anne: Were they the same size, 250 pound? 

Ed: No, the 3-wire were about 100 to 125 pounds, about half the size. They were much easier to 
handle, but there were just more of them. 

Anne: Sure. 

Ed: Now they go into a four by four by eight. This is the size that goes on the trucks that you see 
coming out of Nevada. They're four feet wide, four feet high, and eight feet long. You see them 
on the trucks. This all goes to the dairies, probably over to the Petaluma area, and on down 
through the San Joaquin Valley. A lot of hay comes down out of Nevada. Now, let's see, where 
am I? I got sidetracked. 
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Anne: I know we were talking about living in that house, and you and your sister were being 
babysat by the Leedys who were living next door, and we talked a little bit about what kinds of 
crops you were doing at that time. What can you remember about going to school? If you were 
four then, school maybe started when you were six. Where did you go to school? 

Ed: American Basin. Just exactly like Burton talked about. 

Anne: All right. 

[00:17:12] 

Ed: The school was relatively new at that time [1929], I don't remember how old it was, but it 
was relatively new. It was tentatively designed to be a modern-type building, but Depression 
times come along and it just died on the vine. It never did get finished. It did continue to operate 
as a two-room school. I can't remember who the first-grade teacher was. A Mrs. Phoebe Schaul 
was later the first- through the fourth-grade teacher. She was a very wonderful person and 
everybody who knew her loved her. Another teacher was a young woman. Her name was 
Dorothy Haenggi. She has a brother up at East Nicholas, he's a mechanic up there — Orman 
Haenggi, I think his name was. She married a fellow by the name of Solander. They had a store 
in Sacramento on Alhambra and G Street, but she continued teaching for some time. She was 
my teacher when I graduated from American Basin in the eighth grade. I'm sure Burton had her, 
also. She was just a real nice person. We all loved her a lot. 

Anne: Do you remember anything about any particular fun school events? Or 4-H kinds of 
things? Or games that you used to played? 

[00:19:11] 

Ed: Ok. Well, naturally, being in the community, 4-H was a big thing. It was something we were 
all involved with. I never had one project all the time. I did participate in everything. I think I had 
chickens one time, rabbits another time, but I never had a cow or calf or something like this. We 
were somewhat itinerate; we were moving around from one place to the other. We relocated. I 
remember I liked it [4-H] very much. We never had at that time, that I knew of, the 4-H sale at 
the Sacramento County Fair. This came later when my children were involved, and they sold 
sheep. We did get to go over to the University of California at Davis and get some tours of Davis 
through the 4-H. The Bank of America always came up with the pins and our hats. We were all 
pleased with the hats with the stripes and pins on them. It was a big thing. It was very 
important. Usually, I guess, it was done through the extension service of the University of 
California and Farmer Advisor's Office, and the Farm Bureau. This was the other thing we should 
talk about because the Farm Bureau was a very important part of community life at that time. It 
centered around the American Basin School and the auditorium that wasn't finished. 

Anne: So that is where the meetings were? 

Ed: Oh yes. That was back a little bit further, but the school had two classrooms and then there 
was one room of the same type, which was the kitchen, and then another room, which was an 
alternative room. Actually, they used that as a babysitter room when they had the Farm Bureau 
meetings there at the school in the auditorium. They put the babies in there to keep them out of 
the way so the business and such could be taken care of. 
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Anne: Yeah. 


Ed: One of the big things, the community efforts, was the card parties put on by the Farm 
Bureau. 

Anne: Oh, the card parties! 

Ed: The whist parties. 


Anne: W-l-S-K? 


Kathleen Jensen: No, W-H-l-S-T. 

Anne: Ha ha, you've got it! 

[00:21:59] 

Ed: You know about it! Whist. This was a big social event. There was probably at least three or 
four held during the winter months. People would come from Sacramento, would drive out — 
the roads were paved somewhat by this time. We could travel in the wintertime, if the fog didn't 
get too bad. There was two wood-burning stoves in the auditorium at the school, one on either 
side. If you had a table close to the stove you were pretty warm, and otherwise you were pretty 
damn cold. 

Anne: So this is a card game? 

Ed: Yes. Whist is a card game. It's similar to bridge in a way. 

Anne: So you had partners? 

Ed: The way it was done, everybody would have a card and you would play as partners. Every 
hand was played, there were 13 cards and you would take so many tricks. One would get, say 6, 
and the other got 7 — so, if you got 7, then your card was punched through the 7, and the other 
card would be punched through the 6, or 13 and zero, or whatever the numbers might be. There 
was a given number of hands played, and at the end of the number of hands, the scores were 
totaled up and then prizes were awarded based on the totals. Where the prizes came from — 
usually we always put "the arm" on our suppliers. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: The oil companies, maybe the local dairymen, and just whatever, and other people would 
bring cakes. 

Anne: Bring what you can. 

Ed: Yeah, everybody would supply something, and depending on what your score was, you'd go 
home with something or you'd go home without. It really kept the community together. This 
went on until after WWII. 
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Anne: Oh my, years. 


Ed: Yeah. 

[00:24:32] 

Anne: I think Virginia Bennett Harder talked about playing cards. 

Ed: She played very well. And it usually was where you'd introduce your intended. 

Anne: Is that where you met yours? You are shaking your head no. 

Ed: Well, not in my case. That was in Davis — that was a different deal. 

Anne: Ok. 

Ed: But if you were going to introduce them to the community, you invite your girlfriend to the 
card party. 

Anne: Sure. This was then in conjunction with a meeting of the Farm Bureau, and then you'd 
play whist? 

Ed: I don't remember them being that way. Usually they were separate. 

Anne: Ok. 

Ed: The card party was scheduled or the Farm Bureau meeting was scheduled. Both my father 
and Burton's father were active in Farm Bureau leadership in this community along with another 
fellow by the name of Fred Jones. 

Anne: Betty Jones Novae's father. 

Ed: Yes. He was very active. I served some time on the local school board, too. I could talk about 
that, but we might not have the continuity we would like. 

Anne: Ok, we were talking about school life, and the games people would get involved in here. 
Then you talked about you graduating from eighth grade and American Basin. Then what did 
you do? 

[00:26:15] 

Ed: We should go back — all the time while at American Basin, this auditorium really was a 
godsend. It was used two ways: a playground for inclement weather for everybody, there was 
dodgeball, hopscotch, whatever you could imagine; but the other thing I think we should 
mention as an important part of the school curriculum at American Basin at that time, was the 
preparation for the Christmas Play. 

Anne: Oh my. 
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Ed: This was really led by Phoebe Schaul. Through the Instructor Magazine, she would find 
something of a play or events that could be portrayed. Everybody in the school participated. 


Anne: "Everybody" was about how many kids? 

Ed: Thirty, a good busload. Four in the eighth grade at the time I graduated. So you just calculate 
that back down, so four grades of four, that is sixteen, times two classrooms. Thirty is about 
what it would be, maybe a high of fifty. 

Anne: Ok, so here she was looking for a play, then, that thirty kids potentially could be involved 
in. 

Ed: That's right, a Christmas play and everybody had to have a part and participate in one way 
or another. The family would all come. The other thing, the Farm Bureau, I guess it was, always 
furnished a Christmas sock. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: Everybody got a Christmas sock. At the bottom of the thing was a big orange then a lot of 
sticky candy on top of that. 

Anne: So you got a Christmas sock and you were involved with a Christmas play. 

Ed: Yes, usually. I can't remember any one particular time as to what position I played, but my 
voice seemed to carry, so usually Phoebe Schaul gave me a part where I could talk loud, and 
they could hear me. But I don't remember any one specifically. 

Anne: Yes, yes. 

Ed: I did enjoy it. 

Anne: Fun! 

Ed: It was just a part of growing up. I remember one time we had an Arbor Day and we planted 
an elm tree in front of the school. That tree grew until it was about twelve inches in diameter 
until they finally tore it down. 

Anne: You were able to see that for a lot of years. Twelve inches in diameter — a big tree. 
[00:29:23] 

Ed: That was there quite a while. [Laughter] This is off the side — one of the mean things a lot of 
kids would do when we had these evening parties at the school, was tie the rope from the 
flagpole around somebody's bumper. 

Anne: Oh boy. 

Ed: They would pull away in the dark and down would come the flagpole. I don't remember any 
cars getting hit, but there were a lot of flagpoles that had to be rebuilt. 
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Anne: That's funny! That does sound like a schoolkid prank. 


Ed: There's one other thing, too. That American Basin School had a horse barn and some of the 
kids actually came to school on horseback. 

Anne: Oh my. 

Ed: I remember seeing horses in the barn, but I don't remember specifically who came to school 
on horseback. 

Anne: I'm trying to remember if Manuel Barandas talked about that or not. 

Ed: He could have. Is this Delores Barandas' husband? 

Anne: Yes. 

Ed: Manuel is passed away. 

Anne: Yes, but before that, he was with our historical society. 

Ed: Oh, is that right? I didn't realize that this has been going on for some time. 

Anne: '96 was when the first people started doing oral histories of people in this area. His was 
done really early. He passed away after I came. 

Ed: Joe Pereira would know about that. He's older than I and he's still around [He died around 
2006]. He did go to school then. He is Delores Barandas' brother. 

[00:31:40] 

Anne: So we were talking about that there was a horse barn and that some of the kids came to 
school and rode horses actually to come into class. 

Ed: Later on it was never used for that anymore, and we used it for — I can't remember if we 
ever put the bus inside there or not, I don't think so. But we did use it as a storage area for the 
bus and gasoline storage, underground. I was on the board at that time when we got the tank. 
Anyhow, in my case, after the eighth grade, my father had bought property in Sacramento. He 
bought two lots. This was in 1936 and then we moved to town. I went to McClatchy in '37 and 
graduated in '40. I finished the ninth grade at California Junior High and then went over to 
McClatchy High. 

Anne: Now where were these located? 

Ed: In Sacramento. This is off South Land Park Drive and 3rd Avenue is where he built a home. 
He bought two lots there at that time, and he built on one and then he held one for several 
years and sold it. A friend bought that lot. In my case, I went to California Junior High in ninth 
grade, and McClatchy High for 10, 11, and 12. And my sister was behind me, and she probably 
went to Crocker, four years behind — that was the Elementary School— then California Junior 
High and then on to McClatchy High School after that. 
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[00:33:49] 

Anne: I've heard of Crocker and I've heard of McClatchy, but I've never heard of California 
Junior High. That is a new name to me. 

Ed: That was on Land Park Drive and Vallejo. 

Anne: Oh really? 

Ed: Beautiful building. Built before 1937, and it didn't comply with the Field Act, and they tore it 
down. 

Anne: No wonder I hadn't heard of it. 

Ed: Just like the Alhambra Theatre. It was beautiful — that type of architecture. It was a 
beautiful building and they tore it down, and then they put a little chicken coop in there 
afterwards. 

Anne: So then high school, what are some memories from high school over at McClatchy? 

Ed: Well, I really didn't do a great deal at McClatchy. I still felt somewhat farm-oriented. I did the 
degree subjects, but in my case, I found I had to do quite a bit to help in the family. Worked on 
the farm in the summertime, and lots of times on the weekends I'd ride my bicycle from 
Sacramento to Natomas because we had headquarters here right near where Manuel Barandas 
lived. Dad had that property leased and that was his ranch headquarters. At this time, he'd 
stopped working for the Natomas Company and started farming on his own. 

Anne: Ok. 

Ed: So, we skipped a thing there. He was — he run[?j the Riverside division of the water 
company for quite a few years and got to know a lot of the people from this area clear on down 
to the pumping plant, which includes the Christophels, the Silvas, the Freitases, the Barandases, 
and so forth. We got very friendly with most all those people and we liked it. We lived at the 
pumping plant, when the house was still there, at the Riverside Pumping Plant. 

Anne: Oh you did? 

Ed: Yes. That was when I was going to American Basin. So I'd ride my bicycle from there up to 
Parkinson's, which was about a quarter of a mile from where Powerline Road comes into Garden 
Highway. 

Anne: Say that name again. You would ride your bike from there to Markinsons? 

Ed: P-A-R-K-l-N-S-O-N. 

Anne: That was a family? 

Ed: Yes. He had three daughters, two of them was beautiful. One was about my age. 
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Anne: Well, what fun. So you'd ride your bike over there to— 


Ed: They didn't go to our school. They sent their kids to Sacramento. 

Anne: So why would you ride your bike there? 

Ed: Because I would catch the bus at the corner of Powerline and Garden Highway. 

Anne: To go up to American Basin? 

Ed: Right. Sometimes if my bike would break down, Mrs. Schaul would give me a ride 
[00:37:30] 

Anne: Wouldn't she come over on the Elkhorn Ferry? 

Ed: No, because they were in Sacramento. 

Anne: Right. 

Ed: Well, in order to get here from Sacramento you would cross — well, how far back do you 
want to go? 

Anne: When they picked you up and came to the Garden Highway, at that time what route 
would they have taken? 

Ed: There were two routes they could have taken: One, was the route that would take you over 
the trestle now known as Northgate Boulevard. There was a trestle from 12th Street that went 
from the 12th Street Bridge over to the levee at Northgate and the Garden Highway. Then when 
that was changed, a new bridge or trestle was built just upstream from the confluence, from 
Jibboom Street. In other words, the Jibboom Street Bridge had a trestle at the end of that, that 
would connect to the Garden Highway. 

Anne: I'm not too good with trestle. So, does trestle mean a road? 

Ed: Yes, a road on piers. 

Anne: All right. 

Ed: It had to be above the flood plain. 

Anne: So, like the railroad tracks that I see? These tall things that have a road in this case, but 
like I have seen with trains. 

Ed: Same as a bridge, if you wish to call it that. 

Anne: So at the end of the Jibboom Street Bridge, they had a trestle road that came out this way 
then? 
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Ed: And it connected to Garden Highway. 


Anne: Oh my goodness. That would be interesting if there were photos of that. 

Ed: But that was "uptown." The other one that went over from Northgate and Garden Highway 
over to 12th Street, that was not a very good one. It had loose boards on it. 

Anne: Ooh, scary! A person would take one's life in one's hand. 

[00:39:50] 

Ed: I imagine there were a lot of flat tires developed from that. So when this other one was built 
at Jibboom Street and tied in, that was a first-class bridge. That was probably the late '30s when 
that was built, to the best of my knowledge. 

Anne: Do you remember anything, as we're talking in that area — I understand from Jim Henley 
that the American River, a section of it was changed because it would flood over into 
Sacramento all the time. Do you remember anything about it? 

Ed: That was all done before my time. The levees were in place, and I think this probably was 
done— 

Anne: Late 1800s or something, maybe? 

Ed: I would think so. We see pictures of the flood in 1850, and Sacramento flooded many, many 
times. So it's self-protection. Up there along H Street or somewhere around that time when the 
levees were built, and they swung around north around Bannon Slough area. That was way 
before my time. See I was born in 1923, and my folks came in 1922. 

Anne: We have a map out in the car that we are going to give to people who take our annual 
historical tour. It is a 1921 map of the American Basin. 

Ed: Is that the Reclamation map? 

Anne: Yes. Anyway, you have seen it, maybe you have one. It's interesting because you talk 
about some of these properties and some of these names, and it's like, "Huh, I've heard that 
name before. I've read that name." 

Ed: Yes. 

Anne: So, anyway, you were in McClatchy, and you did your high school, but you would come 
out here and you would ride your bike to be able to— 

Ed: I worked on the farm through the summertime all the way through high school. And lots of 
times after school, there were other things to help with the family because by that time my 
mother had four kids, and dad was working really heavy and hard. 

Anne: And you were the oldest. 
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Ed: We were still just coming out of the Depression, too. 


Anne: Right. 

Ed: Things were tight. 

[00:42:37] 

Anne: You were much more connected with the Natomas area even when you were a city guy 
living in Sacramento and going to McClatchy. 

Ed: That's true. 

Anne: You were much more connected with people here, projects here, friends, helping the 
family. 

Ed: Yes. One of the things I do remember, you know the Inderkums — do you ever talk with 
him? 

Anne: Yes, they are part of our historical society. We have a copy of this article that they had 
done years ago for the Sutter Town News [South Sutter Connection]. Is that the one it is, I'm not 
totally sure. 

Ed: See, we lived right near them. Fact is, we had dinner with the Inderkums last night, with 
Margaret and Basil. She is a daughter of Frank and Lillian Inderkum. 

Anne: Margaret and Basil are a part of our historical society, so we get to see them about once a 
month. 

Ed: Ok, so we had dinner with Margaret and Basil last night. 

Anne: Great, they are so wonderful. 

Ed: We went to a movie together. They both are pretty feeble. Basil doesn't get around good. 
He's had cancer and is fighting some of the residuals. Margaret's got bad knees. The whole 
family seemed to have bad knees — the older brother and the younger brother. 

Anne: Well, we sure enjoy them. 

[00:44:09] 

Ed: They were good people. Anyway, getting back, we were friends and neighbors of them 
because we lived down there at the pumping plant at Riverside. I used to meet Bill, the oldest 
brother, at 6 o'clock in the morning and get on the milk truck and go with him on the route. 

Anne: Oh, you did! That would be fun! 

Ed: So I helped, learned to peddle milk, and got to know my way around town a bit. 

Anne: So they went into Sacramento. 
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Ed: Yes. The biggest area I guess, frankly, was the Robla-Grant Union area, North Sacramento, 
Hagginwood, Robla, but they also had routes into what they called "the avenues" which was an 
area south of Broadway. 

Anne: Yes. 

Ed: This was in Sacramento, even Oak Park, Fruitridge, and other places down in that area. 

Anne: That was quite a route. 

Ed: They had two or three trucks on the road. 

Anne: What fun riding on that. 

Ed: Getting up and catching that truck at 6 o' clock in the morning and not getting back until 1 o' 
clock in the afternoon kind of made a long day. Anyhow, they always made it worthwhile. Then 
the other thing, too, is, when we weren't doing that, their family always had to watch the cows. 
After they were milked, they were turned loose out into a green pasture, so usually all the 
neighborhood kids would watch these cows in the afternoon. It was just something to do. 

Anne: Right. 

Ed: That was where the excitement is. They had a horse, so we would get to ride the horse. We 
would play ball or something. 

Anne: Margaret was talking about her horse. She is going to let us display her saddle when we 
open up the Natomas Room. 

Ed: Is that right? 

Anne: Yes. 

Ed: So she still has it, well good. I remember she had this little Shetland; it was a poor old thing. 
Anne: What fun! 

Ed: There wasn't much doing, not much money, but everyone seemed to get along pretty good. 
Anne: Yes. 

Ed: Ok, so now where do we want to go from here. 

[00:46:28] 

Anne: All right. So now Ed, let's talk a little bit about when you graduated from high school. 

Then what happened and where did you go? 

Ed: I went two years to Sacramento Junior College. Then in the meantime, I had a couple jobs. 
One was with the Western States Life Insurance Company, in the mail room, which was an after- 
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school job, and I liked it very much. And also I worked with the Mack Truck Dealership here in 
the parts room at different times. And of course in the summer months, I was always back on 
the ranch on the farm. 

Anne: So those two jobs were in the city of Sacramento. 

Ed: Yes. I tried to make a little money so I could get school clothes and such things. 

Anne: Now what were you studying? 

Ed: I was taking the degree course at Sacramento Junior College — chemistry, physics, and 
math. Then as I went on, I got that switched to strictly a business course and that did help me 
some. So then I was drafted into the service in January of 1943. 

Anne: So you were drafted in '43. 

Ed: I applied for the military in two different ways. The navy was filled, and then the air force, 
they wanted me to go into the bombardier school— 

[Tape cuts out for a moment, missing some of the conversation] 

[00:48:14] 

Anne: Oh. 

Marjorie Willey: And the fruit trees. The basics have to be taken care of. 

Anne: That's right. So what kind of fruit trees do you have? 

Marjorie: A little bit of everything 
Anne: Oh, you do? 

Marjorie: Yeah. We can. 

Anne: That's so nice. I used to love my mom's canned fruits. 

Marjorie: You better tell her about that. He helped his mother can. And he just loves to can. 
Anne: That is great! [Laughter] 

Ed: Well, that comes from being a little bit frugal. You learn these things, and some of it is just 
built in. 

Anne: It sticks with you. Right. And why waste the fruit? You might as well use some of that 
stuff. It's wonderful. 

Ed: Yeah, that's the other side of it. So, anyhow— 
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[00:49:13] 

Anne: So you got drafted. Was this bombardier school, then, in the air force? 

Ed: No, I passed it by, because they called me on December 24 and everyone was already 
gathered for Christmas Eve, what not, the family, and so I turned them down. By having done 
that, then I was eligible for the regular draft, which came in January, the next month. So I went 
in the service on January 15, 1943. 

Anne: So this was army? 

Ed: Right. 

Anne: Regular draft. 

Ed: Regular draft. So then we went from here to Monterey for the indoctrination, and then 
assigned to a field artillery outfit in Texas. The particular unit I was assigned to had not passed 
their basic training and had to go back through basic training again. Our colonel in charge of this 
added things up a bit and volunteered us to go to North Dakota for a while to harvest wheat in 
the fall of 1943. That is what our unit was doing. In the meantime, I was approached by the first 
sergeant, and he said, "I understand you can type." I said, "Yes." He said, "Well they need some 
help in battalion headquarters and if you want to be a company clerk, you got the job." I said, 
"Ok, sergeant, that's fine with me." 

Anne: Right! A lot safer. 

Ed: Number one rule you don't do, you never volunteer for anything. That one looked like it was 
worthwhile doing. 

Anne: Yes. 

Ed: So, that's how I wound up being a battery clerk during the war. 

[00:51:02] 

Anne: Where were you located? 

Ed: Well, we went to England on June 6,1944. We landed in England and it was D-Day. We were 
just behind all of this stuff. We didn't get into France until August of '44. Our unit got to about 
20 miles from Paris and we were stopped and went to Luxemburg. We then went into Germany 
at Acchen, but got kicked out, so we came back again. We did go up to Cologne, Coblentz, and 
did get as far east as Kastle, and by that time the war was over and we were brought back and 
waiting to ship back. Our unit was in Belgium during the Battle of the Bulge and we lost a few 
people. Fortunately, our unit was not committed entirely so we did not have a lot of casualties. 
So, we were back home in January of '46, and in February of '46 I enrolled over in the University 
of California at Davis in the non-degree program. I finished that in a year and a half, in spite of it 
being a two-year program. By about January of '47, I met this little gal from Santa Rosa. 

Anne: And what was her name? 
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Ed: Marjorie. 


Anne: Marjorie. 

Ed: So, we were engaged in May, married in December, and we started our home in the latter 
part — this house here — in the latter part of December of 1947, and moved in '48. Not the way 
it is now, though. 

Anne: Sure. 

Ed: We've added on to it ever since. Our first child came in November of '48. We have two 
daughters, Kaye and Janice. Janice was born in '51. 

Anne: Oh yes. 

Ed: Soon, when things were right, I joined the family farm operation [E. D. Willey & Sons], This 
was in '47. 

Anne: Oh. 

[00:53:52] 

Ed: Rice was our main crop. We started building a dryer and headquarters facility by Elverta and 
El Centro Road. We completed that, and then we purchased more property in Sutter County off 
of West Catlett and we farmed that. So, we were farming rice as our major crop with the dryer. 
Then after my dad passed away, part of the Sacramento County property was sold. Incidentally, 
in between this time, my father acquired the property [the 148-acres Ten Oaks Ranch] right 
across the road from us here and that was given to my sister [Betty], then later the airport took 
it later [by eminent domain]. They bought her property, but didn't buy anything on this side [the 
river side] of the Garden Highway. We are here, they retired, and I still got the place, and the 
airplanes fly over us. It was a real bummer for a while, but it's not bad. The aircraft are not bad 
now; you can sit here and talk. 

Anne: Oh, so it was really noticeable. Oh my. 

Ed: The county did buy some parcels because there were enough people who complained, so 
they did acquire some. In the last two or three years I don't think there have been any 
complaints. So, let's see. We have the property there on Elverta and Powerline, which is 
Highway 99, 600 acres there where we built the dryer [Elverta Grain Dryer and Storage] and that 
was our headquarters. Then we bought property off West Catlett Road, 2,000 acres there up in 
Sutter County. After my father passed away, we sold most of the Sacramento property and then 
we wound up with the Sutter County property free and clear. My brother [Dick] and his son 
[Steve] are farming the thousand acres there [Sacramento County]; I was farming the other 
thousand [in Sutter County], I have leased it out to my daughter [Janice] and her husband, which 
is recently, John Bianchi — they were only married since last December [1999], 

Anne: Oh. 
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Ed: He had been farming in the area, has been a tenant off and on for years. Eventually, I think 
that property will pass to them. 

[00:56:40] 

Anne: And so what are they farming now? 

Ed: Rice and wild rice as their main crop. 

Anne: I've always been curious about why they plant in those wavy patterns. How do they get 
them that way? 

Ed: Each is set on an elevation and the contours are on a given elevation between the two. They 
have to follow the lay of the land. Eventually you'll see some are straight because since they 
have been able to develop the laser leveling procedure now the land can be leveled within a 
quarter of an inch. It is then almost as flat as a table so when it is done that way then the levees 
are kept straight. Until such time one gets the equipment and the knowledge, you have to 
follow the contours of the land. 

Anne: It looks so pretty when you are coming in [to land at the airport], seeing all those curves. 

Ed: That is the reason for it. Naturally, it is more desirable to have straight levees because there 
is more land that is productive and it is easier to control the depth of the water, because water 
and rice are most important. That's how you control the weeds, the water depth — and 
chemicals of course. 

Anne: And so, where would the rice go? You would raise rice here, grow rice here. And then, 
where were your buyers? Where would you ship your rice to? 

[00:58:43] 

Ed: All the time I was farming, we were members of the Rice Growers Association — California 
Rice Growers Association, headquartered in West Sacramento. That is where the mill was. The 
rice was grown all up the valley. It would be shipped back to West Sacramento for milling and 
then marketed from there through the Rice Growers Association. Another co-op has been 
developed since then to do the milling. As it turned out, RGA did not become successful. They 
were successful — 65% of the total production of California was through RGA — but through 
some mismanagement there, they lost it, and so the company has failed and others have picked 
up, though, and are marketing the rice. Farmers Co-op is probably the biggest co-op now 
operating in California. However, we market through Anheuser-Busch in Woodland. Some of the 
rice is marketed on the shelf as regular white rice and other rice is converted into beer. That's 
why I have stock in Anheuser-Busch. 

Anne: There you go. We heard about you, Marjorie. 

Marjorie: Oh? 

Anne: We heard about Ed meeting this beautiful woman over in Davis. There's where it all 
began. 
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Marjorie: Yes. I was a horticulture major and he was an agronomy major. 


Anne: Oh, well that is pretty closely connected. 

Ed: What class was that where we met? 

Marjorie: We had a lot in common. Our parents were farmers, our mothers schoolteachers, 
both Presbyterian. 

Anne: Oh, my goodness. So it was a natural. Then came here and started building this home, 
which took a year or so? 

Marjorie: Where are you with this? 

Ed: We kind of skipped all over. 

Marjorie: It is 6 o'clock. 

[01:01:08] 

Ed: Let's see, met in February engaged in May, married in December, started the house in about 
September, did we not? 

Marjorie: During the summer. Early summer. 

Ed: Then we moved in the following spring. 

Marjorie: Yes. 

Anne: That sounds good. Ok, now we have covered this much and we have more that we could 
cover but it is 6 o'clock. Could we come again? 

Ed: Then you could get your notes in order. 

Marjorie: After the holiday maybe? 

Anne: Yes, after the holiday. 

Ed: That would be fine. 

[Interview ends, then continues July 8, 2001] 

[01:01:42] 

Anne: So here we are. We are going to talk again with Ed and Marjorie Willey, and we also have 
Ed's sister Betty Coker and her husband Bob here. [Brother Wayne Willey is also present] So, 
Betty is going to share a little bit about her memories of Natomas with us. 

Betty: Ed, I don't remember which house I was born in. Do you? Do you remember where I was 
born out here in Natomas? 
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Ed: I know where we were living when you were born, but are you wondering what hospital you 
were born in? 

Betty: No, that would be Mercy. I don't remember where we were living when I was born. My 
first recollection was being down next to the Truxels. I was about 4. 

Anne: Ah. 

Ed: The reservoir there by Harry Webb's by the Elkhorn Pumps was the first home you lived in. 
Betty: So you think that's where we were living when I was born. 

Ed: It was the second home our parents had. The first one was on Elkhorn there at Powerline, 
then Dad got a job with the Water Company or the Natomas Company at that time and they 
furnished him a house because at that time he was a ditch tender. 

Betty: A ditch tender. Yes. 

Ed: So we had the house there. There was a slough between us and Spanglers, who was dad's 
boss, Lyle Spangler. There were two company houses with the swale in between. We lived in the 
east one and Spangler lived in the west one with his family. 

Betty: Oh, ok. 

Ed: We used to dig caves out there and have all sorts of fun. 

Anne: Ok. 

Ed: Then later on, Dad's job changed. Dad was a ditch tender in the Riverside Subdivision. So 
with that we moved onto the property next to Truxel, who was the resident engineer and 
surveyor for the Natomas Company. 

Betty: Yes, all right. I remember Mr. Truxel very, very well, and I remember that house very well. 
I remember walking the boardwalk to get across the water. The river came up to the Garden 
Highway so there was a need for the boardwalk. 

Anne: So your house also had a boardwalk. 

Betty: Oh yes. The house was built on stilts. 

Anne: Ok. 

Betty: In order to leave the house to get to school, we would have to walk across these 
boardwalks out to the Garden Highway. In the summertime, grapes were rampant there and so 
we still had to use the boardwalk or we couldn't get by to go get the mail. And then, let's see, I 
went to American Basin in first and second grade, and for third and fourth grades I went to 
Jefferson. So mother and dad moved from the house next door to Truxel's to another water 
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plant, right? Was that the Riverside? You continued, Ed, to go to American Basin and I went to 
Jefferson. 

[01:04:32] 

Anne: There were two schools at that time. Wasn't that American Basin had burned and then 
Jefferson School was the only one. There were two? 

Ed: Shut the tape off for a minute. 

[Tape stops then resumes] 

Betty: While I was going to American Basin, there was a stable there for the horses that some 
children rode to school. When I went, there was only one horse. Every recess, I was out there 
petting the horse. Mrs. Schaul, the teacher, knew where to find me. By the time I was 10 years, 
old I had my own. Dad gave me a horse for my birthday. I would ride up and down the levee on 
the river frontage from Bennett's place to Inderkum's to be with Margaret down there and the 
cows. 

Anne: Margaret had a horse, right? 

Betty: Oh yes, she had a horse because she was herding dairy cattle out to pasture. I would go 
out with her on my horse. That was wonderful. 

Anne: I'll bet it was. 

Betty: Now we have all luxury homes across that area and no one could walk or ride a horse 
anywhere on the riverfront nowadays. That was a fun time. And Virginia would have a horse, a 
workhorse, and I could ride with her once in a while. 

Anne: Did you continue horseback riding after that? 

Betty: After we moved to town I'd come out sometimes. 

Anne: That's nice. 

Marjorie: You were riding out past here. 

Anne: That's nice. 

Betty: Sure. Then dad had his headquarters down there on the Garden Highway by Barandas', I 
think you mentioned that, Ed. 

Ed: That's true. 

Betty: We always had wonderful times at the Inderkums. They were always so good to kids. 
They'd take us in their Packard to go ice skating. And to ride in a Packard! Afterwards, they'd 
take the whole carload to have ice cream at the Home Dairy, or HomeMilk? What was that 
called? 
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Ed: Probably would be the Home Dairy or HomeMilk at 21st and Q. 


Bob: HomeMilk. 

Betty: Yes, that's where we went. 

Ed: That was Frank's [Inderkum] brother that owned that. 

Bob: Yes. 

Betty: They would, of course, treat the whole carload of kids. 

Anne: Oh. 

[01:06:55] 

Betty: Yeah, they were neat. So then we moved to town in 1937. 

Ed: Yes. 

Betty: Out to Land Park Drive. That is what the farmers did in the Midwest when they were 
successful; they moved their family to town. And we went to town. That's what they did. So the 
wife would be convenient to stores. That was a hard jolt moving to town after being in the 
country. 

Anne: I'll bet it was. 

Betty: So then in 10 years, we came back. 

Anne: Ed, you talked about coming back regularly. You didn't connect very much with the city it 
seemed. 

Ed: Right. I connected to the farming here. 

Anne: Right. Betty, did you used to come back as often as Ed did? 

Betty: No. Ed would come every day, I think, to help dad out. Just when I could talk dad into 
bringing me out, I would come out. 

Anne: But it was a hard adjustment for you. 

Betty: Yes. 

Anne: Well, you didn't bring your horse in with you, I'm sure. 

Betty: No. Then I went to Crocker, and California Junior High. Ed, you mentioned that it was torn 
down, but it was also rebuilt. It's there. There is a California Junior High. 

Ed: Yeah, they rebuilt it, but not the same as it was, though. 
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Betty: Oh no, it is very modern. Earthquake proof. I went to McClatchy and Sacramento Junior 
College. Then Bob and I were married after the war. We came back out and lived just down the 
road from where Marj and Ed were, for 35 years. 

Anne: Oh my. 

Bob: Right where the berry patch is. 

Ed: Where the berry patch is. 

Betty: Right. 

Anne: So it is on this side of the road also? 

Betty: No, the landside. 

Anne: Oh, the landside. 

Betty: We raised four boys and we'd still be here if it hadn't been that Sacramento County 
wanted the land as a "greenbelt." 

Bob: Crash area. 

Betty: Crash area. 

Anne: Oh really. 

[01:09:08] 

Betty: [Unintelligible] as well as our neighbors the Bennetts, that was Virginia and Howard's 
parents; the Rosas on the other side, Mary Rosa; the Fong Ranch; and Bastiaos up north. Were 
there any others? I don't think so. 

Ed: It was property bought by the airport. The largest plot was the Rosas'. And Wilbur Silva, and 
the Pereiras. And you take the ones up there off Elkhorn Road— 

Betty: No, I'm just talking about where we lived and our neighbors, up to Elkhorn Road, up the 
5. They left us alone for years after they built the airport. In '79 they decided they wanted the 
property. 

Ed: The airport was completed in '57, I think. 

Betty: But in '79 they sold it. So it took them 20 years to decide they needed a little extra 
ground. 

Bob: They didn't want to get infringed on by the people. Subdivisions were getting built too 
close to them. That's what it's all about. 

Betty: Yeah, lawsuits. Then we went to town. We've enjoyed it in town. 
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Anne: Oh. 


Betty: The convenience is nice. We had a couple new homes. It's been nice 
Anne: Oh, that's a treat. 

Marjorie: You have had two nice homes that I remember. 

[01:10:56] 

Betty: Living out here, we were isolated in a way, because it's 10 mile to most anything, loaf of 
bread, gallon of gas. The Home Department, which I know some of the other people, women, 
mentioned, was from the University of California extension service. 

Marjorie: I'm trying to think of her name. 

Betty: Miss Ruby Beirs. She was the one that ran it I remember. She'd help all the brides out 
here in homemaking, cooking, sewing, canning, childcare, health — and it was a social occasion, 
too. We would meet in homes. It started with my mother and all her friends, the Joneses, the 
Bennetts, the Lauppes. I think they all connected. They were lifelong friends. It started with 
these women. Mother was only too happy because, as a young woman, to learn all these 
modern things. It was in the '30s and '40s, and the '50s and '60s. I was a member of the Home 
Department. Long ago. 

Anne: A really helpful organization it sounds like. 

Betty: Well it was, but then it was abandoned. 

Ed: It was through the University of California, the Farm Advisors office. This was where the 
women would specialize. Frankly, it helped young brides get established. 

Bob: They didn't know what they were doing. 

Anne: [Laughter] Ed, you were talking about how your mother came and she knew no one out 
here. 

Ed: Very true. 

Anne: So, you can't go back to mom and ask how you do something. It wasn't like calling — I 
called my mom on the phone, but you didn't have that as far as calling long distance to ask for a 
recipe or something. 

Betty: No. There was no way. There was just nothing out here. 

Anne: I can imagine that this person was really a godsend. 

Betty: Yes, she was. She was a very nice lady, never married. 

Bob: The first paved road out here was a levee. 
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Ed: It was Powerline. 


Bob: Yes, that was it. 

Ed: The rest were gravel roads. 

Bob: Impassible in the winter most of the time. 

Betty: Yes, they were. Then the 4-H was important to our family. The boys were active in 4-H. 
Anne: All right. 

Betty: We had rabbits and sheep and cattle. 

Anne: My 4-H experience was making an apron, making a towel— 

Betty: We had sewing, too. We would show at the county fair. It's a different life nowadays. 
Anne: It's a very different life. 

Betty: And our boys always say they are glad they grew up out here. 

Anne: That is very nice. 

[01:14:31] 

Bob: The only problem they had was no transportation. Betty was on the run 24 hours a day 
carting kids around. One would need to go to one Little League game and another to another 
game and so forth. 

Ed: That Little League could be a real problem. George and Doreen were pushing that all the 
time. 

Betty: They were helpful, too. We all lived through it. 

Anne: Right. 

Betty: That's just my little bit. 

Anne: That's great. Thanks, Betty. 

[Tape stops then resumes] 

Anne: Marjorie you were saying it was really a happy time raising your kids here. You felt you 
didn't have to worry about your kids because you knew the people who lived around here. 

Marjorie: If your child wanted to go to someone's home to play, you made arrangements ahead 
of time with the mother. 
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Anne: So they could just go over? 


Marjorie: Yeah, after school they would get off the bus, they had a note. But arrangements 
were made ahead of time. They didn't just drop in. 

Anne: Sure. 

Marjorie: Until high school, and then things changed a little. 

Betty: Once they get their wheels, things change. 

[01:15:50] 

Anne: Right. You were talking, too, Betty about it being a little scary sometimes in regards to the 
Hoovervilles. 

Betty: Oh, I was very young then. My mother would drive to town and, yes, these people were 
in rags living in these itty bitty little shacks stacked up between — it must've been the American 
River and the SP Shops. 

[Tape stops then resumes] 

Betty: Remember the WideAwake employment agency and we'd go down and pick up the hired 
men? 

Marjorie: Well, that was 20 years later! 

Anne: The WideAwake? 

Ed: Yes, on 2nd Street. Two major employment agency. There was National and WideAwake. 
Right across the street from Hunters Drug on 2nd and I streets. 

Bob: To pick up day labor. 

Anne: Oh. I remember that Paul Shimada spoke a bit about going down to Sacramento to pick 
up the men who wanted to work that day. 

Ed: Sure, almost all the people would go there to get their temporary help. 

Bob: Yes, we all did. 

Anne: He was talking about giving ice cream cones and other strategies for getting workers. 
Betty: Hooverville, that must have been during the Depression. 

Ed: It is still a homeless area right now. 

Marjorie: Well, along the river under the bridges. 
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Ed: Every so often they make a raid there and clean it out. 


Betty: Yeah. 

Bob: When we first moved down here, didn't we have something like a 10-party phone line? 
Betty: Oh yes, yes. 

Ed: It could've well been 10 parties. 69F6 was our number. There'd be 6 longs and 6 shorts, so 
that could be 12 all on one line. If you figure it out that way. 

Bob: Every time the phone would ring, everyone would pick up the damn receiver. 

Betty: Main 69F5 was our number. 

Ed: Main 69F5. Burton talks about working on the telephone lines. I didn't know that he was 
involved in that. 

Betty: With his dad, oh yes. 

[Ed corrects the spelling of Marjorie's name for Anne.] 

[01:18:52] 

Anne: I was just hearing a little bit more about what life was like out here. You were just saying, 
Marjorie, that life was just very simple and that— 

Marjorie: I remember when we used to go down to the Inderkums and play Monopoly and 
make candy. 

Anne: You did, oh. Well that's fun. I remember us kids making taffy. 

Marjorie: It was with Margaret and Doreen. We would take our kids wherever we went. 

Anne: So that was a night out on the town. 

Marjorie: Those were the kinds of things you did before television, believe me. 

Anne: That makes for a fun night. A lot more interaction that way than sitting in front of the 
tube. 

Ed: We might go into some of the early time of our farming because Bob and I were partners at 
that time, with my father and my brother. 

Anne: All right. 

Ed: It was basically a rice operation. 

Anne: Ok. 
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Ed: We were starting, frankly, from scratch because we're talking about 1946, '47, '48 — the 
war was over in '45. I was at Davis in '46. Bob, you were working on a farm before that, though, 
weren't you? 

Bob: Right, I was going to school. I was four years younger than Ed. During school, I'd come out 
here and work for their dad, and in the summertime. I think I actually started working while you 
were still in school, in 1947. 

Ed: I guess it was until September of '47. 

Bob: I got out of the service and started working there in February. Betty and I got married in 
June. 

Anne: So your dad was doing rice already. 

[01:21:18] 

Ed: Oh yes. Dad started farming here, I think we mentioned earlier, in the early '30s. He had a 
headquarters here near where the Barandas home is now. He leased the land. It had a barn 
there with horses in it. He diversified; he had rice, sugar beets, barley, wheat, and just a little bit 
of anything he'd try, alfalfa. He was scratching, trying to make a dollar some way. Whatever 
might work. 

Anne: Right. So then you talked about, if I'm remembering correctly, that that property was sold 
after a time, but you kept the property that he had north of here, up in Sutter County. 

Ed: Right. This was later, in about '85. 

Anne: Ok. So when you started, you did not diversify. 

Bob: No, we were mainly rice at that time. This ranch over here was always leased out. It was 
leased to Barandas. They grew tomatoes. There was an Indian mound out here. 

Marjorie: We don't touch that. 

Bob: They raised tomatoes on the mound. 

Marjorie: Did they? 

[01:23:00] 

Ed: That was a salvage. This is an interesting thing. My father got involved with a partner and 
they had, I don't know, two or three hundred head of sows. This was a rather large operation. 
Anyhow that deal fell apart. Dad winds up with a bunch of sows and they were all bred. What 
was he going to do with these pigs? He had the property across from here, forty acres planted 
into ear corn. I don't know if the barn was there, but the Indian mound was there, also an 
abandoned ditch. He figured there was nothing to do but just fence the whole forty acres and 
turn all these sows loose in there by themselves. What did they do? They went over to the brush 
and dug holes and burrowed. They had all their babies and had one of the best crops and hardly 
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lost a little one. They learned how to harvest the ears of corn. They would straddle the corn and 
walk it down and then all fight for the ear. They would go on down and fight for the ear again. 


Anne: Isn't that interesting. 

Ed: Anyhow, by doing this they wound up with a decent place for the sows to burrow. The corn 
crop was able to carry them through the winter. The next summer, this was where we got into a 
real mess. Actually, it didn't get bad until the fall. They had all those pigs then and had to feed 
them. So, the rice wasn't worth much. He got a hammer mill and we ground up rice, then 
soaked it and fed the soaked rice to the pigs. They came out fatter than hell. Then old Gene 
Compton came by. It was his job to feed the pigs. 

Bob: Your dad always said those pigs were "a mortgage lifter." 

Ed: This was the thing, he was in trouble, they had all those pigs in there, and all of a sudden, it 
turned into money. Really it worked out fine. We didn't dare try it again, but it worked out fine. 

Anne: That is a great story. 

[01:25:55] 

Betty: I wonder what year that was. '37, '38? 

Bob: I don't know. It was long before me, I know that. 

Ed: Well, that's probably about right. 

Bob: You went into town and then came back out, so that is about right. 

Ed: It was an interesting thing. Here he wound up with a failure and all of a sudden it turned out 
to be good. 

Anne: Wonderful! You started talking about how the two of you were in business then. You 
started farming rice and— 

Ed: This was in 1947. Then I guess we incorporated in 1948, '49? 

Bob: '48. 

Ed: We formed a corporation and that consisted of Bob and me, my dad, and his brother. 
Marjorie: His brother Herald. 

Anne: Herald, ok. 

Ed: We farmed together for two years and then things worked out and Bob went into the 
trucking business by himself, and I stayed with dad on the farm. Herald was with us. We built 
the dryer. 
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Bob: We built the dryer when I was there. 


Betty: He was still there. 

Ed: I remember you were still there, crawling up the side of the building, scared the hell out of 
me. The dryer is still there. We are not on that property now; we sold the property. That might 
be something that would be of interest to enter into the Natomas area history. We have that 
picture that would be interesting to show them. 

Anne: Yes. I would like to know, what does it take to grow rice? So, you start with what? What 
does it look like when it goes into the ground? What happens? How long is it in the ground? I 
don't think anybody knows. They see rice on the table. 

Marjorie: That's true. 

Anne: Does it need trimming? 

[01:28:16] 

Ed: Well, we can give you a short course in about 10 minutes. No, basically the first thing 
required, you have to have soil with an impermeable base that will hold water. That is the most 
important. Most of these soils away from the river are what is known as the Stockton clay 
adobe. The soil particles are very fine and they adhere close together, so there's very little 
percolation as far as the water. So, that makes it suitable for growing rice, which is the same 
thing in all of the Central Valley, here clear on up to Richvale and to Chico, wherever the land is 
level enough whereby you can get water on it and be able to hold it. So once you have the soil 
type, then land is usually leveled to some point, in other words, where are the contours so you 
can hold water on it the rest of the year. We used to level land to 3/10 to a 100 fall, but now it is 
down to 1/10 or less. Try to get it flat. Since the advent of the laser level, we could run straight 
checks through the field, whereas, in our time, we used to plow and give contour that would 
wind all over the place. There would be narrow necks and wide bellies, so there was a lot of 
duplication of work as you're going through. Once the levees are in place, the land preparation 
is done — whatever it takes to incorporate the stubble or previous crop or even green crop into 
the ground, so you would have mulched plots. One-inch minus is desirable. Once that is done, 
either you can apply a dry fertilizer or liquid fertilizer. Most of them use dry or a combination of 
dry and liquid, a combination of nitrogen and phosphate. 

Anne: Do you have a machine that would go through and put these plot things in? 

Betty, Marjorie: No, no, no, no, no. 

[01:30:28] 

Ed: So once the land is flooded — after the application of fertilizer and the land is flooded — 
then the fields are seeded. This is done by air. The seed is soaked and given a start. Generally it 
has a little sprout on it. Then it's put in the airplanes and applied to the field, about 150 pounds 
an acre. Whatever it was, the seed was put on uniform by the airplanes, and then once the seed 
was applied in the water, it would begin to germinate and start to grow. There are two, 
basically, schools of thought how you handle the water depth once you get the seed in the 
water. In our time, the deal was to hold water as deep as you could to try to drown the water 
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grass. Now, chemicals are available, so you can lower the water, get the rice started, establish 
the stand, and then apply chemicals for most broad leaves and other grasses, to maintain the 
crop and generate a good yield. In our time, in the middle '50s— 

[Tape 1, side 2 ends. Tape 2, side 1 begins.] 

Ed: To get it to sink, so it wouldn't float. 

Anne: Ok, so here we're talking about growing rice. You were saying you had to soak the rice 
first, before it was spread by plane. 

Ed: Soak the seed. 

Anne: Soak the seed, and so you were saying then, Bob, that was because it would then sink? 

Bob: Yeah. Instead of floating on top of the water. If the winds blowing, and the seeds are on 
top of the water, they'll all go to one side of the check. 

Ed: It'll drift. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: That was a major problem that we had, the drifting. Since that time there are other methods 
for preventing that, and that seems to work quite well. 

Anne: Good. 

[00:00:47] 

Ed: Anyhow, going back to what we were talking about, yields and so forth. We used to, frankly, 
we'd set our budget on a 30-sack crop. If we got a 30-sack crop and be able to sell it at a given 
price, we could meet our objectives. That was a break-even point — there wasn't any money. 

So, naturally, we'd always try to increase over that. We averaged in the 40s most of the time. If 
the ducks didn't come in and eat us up. 

Anne: Oh! 

Ed: Which was a real hazard. We had at this time, right after war time — this was in '47, '48, '49 
— about August, the sedge was blooming, or the seed was mature, and the rice was just 
beginning to mature, ducks would come in sometimes by the thousands, and many times they 
would land in the fields and just clear out 40 or 50 acres at night. So what do you do about it? 

Anne: Whoa! 

Marjorie: Mm-hm. 

Ed: So, this was one of the extra jobs we had to do after work: get shotguns and try to herd the 
ducks and keep them from congregating in the fields. 
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Bob: Morning and night. 


Anne: Oh! 

Ed: Yes, that's very true. This made a long day out of it. If you started at 5 o'clock in the morning 
until 9 or 9:30 at night, then right back again the next day 

Anne: And, we're in the Flyway here! 

Betty: We were then. 

Anne: We are still, I understand. 

[00:02:35] 

Ed: But we did have help from the local Farm Air, the people who handle the airplanes who did 
the seeding and fertilizing for us. They were very good, cooperative, about trying to herd ducks. 
They'd use a Piper Cub and one of us would have to be a gunner and ride in that airplane and 
shoot ducks out of the airplane. 

Anne: Oh, my goodness. 

Bob: Scare ducks. 

Anne: That was the term. [Laughter] 

Ed: You'd shoot them damn ducks until your arms were black and blue. You'd hate to see a 
duck, because you knew you were going to have to shoot at him. 

Bob: We used to shoot 100 shells a day, shotgun shells. Fifty in the morning, fifty at — we'd get 
four boxes of shells a day. 

Anne: So, were there good duck dishes coming out of this? 

Marjorie: Oh yeah. I remember that recipe you fixed with the plums. 

Betty: Oh Marj, that was during duck season. [Laughter] 

Marjorie: I know! [Laughter] 

Ed: There was lots of ducks. But there is no question about it. We could be there in the fields in 
the evening and they'd come in so thick, you could just stand there and shoot like this — one, 
two, three. You just put holes in them and it didn't make any difference — they'd come right on 
in and land right behind you. 

Anne: Oh! 

Ed: They were hungry and they were coming in. Man, it was a real problem. So, anyhow, once 
we got to the — the rice was matured, the water was drained from the field. 
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[00:04:13] 

Anne: Now, how many days — so, how long are you waiting now? 

Ed: From planting date to harvest, depending on variety, from 150 to 170 days. 

Anne: Oh. 

Betty: May 15 to the end of September? 

Ed: Say we planted on May 1. So, May 1, June, July, August, September — October 1 is when 
you'll harvest. So, 120 to 150 days. Usually 150 days. 

Bob: They got all kinds of rice now days. 

Betty: Now days. That's changed. 

Anne: So, then, in the first month, did you have to do some particular thing, or you're just sitting 
inside in your rocking chair — no, I'm just joking. [Laughter] You know, it's in the ground, it's 
doing its own thing, and so you're just free for five months. 

Ed: You've got a water tender that keeps the water at the proper levels, depending on the 
weather. 

Anne: I'm kind of teasing you. But, what were you doing? What had to happen in order to make 
the rice be ready for harvest. [Laughter] 

Ed: I was trying to make this real short. Do you really want to get into this? [Laughter] 

Anne: So, did you have to fertilize every so often? Did you have to— 

Ed: The water levels had to be maintained all summer. That is the most important. The water 
levels had to be maintained, the weeds had to be taken care of, additional fertilizer had to be 
applied as necessary. We've had the problems of water grass control, broad leaf control, and 
many times we have had army worms that would come into the fields. So these are all 
controlled by the use of the airplane. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: Whatever was needed and necessary, that is where the airplane became a very essential 
tool for the production of rice. 

[00:06:13] 

Anne: Did you then have to hire? I remember Burton [Lauppe] said he flew, but I don't think he 
was flying for that purpose. 

Bob[?]: He wasn't doing that type of work. 
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Anne: Ok, right. So you'd have to hire pilots, and would they fly out of your — what was the 
name of that airplane? 

Ed: Farm Air 

Anne: Yes. Did they fly out of there? 

Ed: Branstedder was the first commercial outfit. [Unintelligible] was ahead of him even. Then 
they came in, then Jack Rich took over with his operation. And it's still in operation today 
through Farm Air. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: [Tape skips] — with modifications of the equipment that they use, and what have you. Same 
as — [tape skips] and so forth. But it's essentially the same thing today as when we were 
involved in it 50 years ago. The crop had to be planted, cared for during the summer months, 
and harvested in the fall. 

Anne: So, how does harvesting work? There is no water on it then? 

Bob: It's drained. 

Anne: Ok, so the water then is drained off, and you wait until it gets how high? Does it go 
according to height? When is it done? 

Bob: Go ahead. [Laughter] 

Ed: Well, as we're talking about here, by, oh the first of October, the rice will be matured and 
we'll have drained the water off at least a month ahead of time. So, this allows the ground to 
firm up. Some ground will be bone dry at that time and others will be still sloppy wet, and 
hoping that we don't get any rains to wipe us out somewhere in between. Which we've had 
plenty. So, then we use the normal grain harvesters, except in this area, we use with tracks, a 
pusher type harvester, one-man operated. Then the rice is picked up by a swamp buggy or 
[unintelligible] and carried to the side of the field, elevated into a truck, and then it's taken by 
truck to a local dryer, and it's dried and ready to be processed for milling and storage. 

[00:08:43] 

Anne: Ok, now, so, when it comes out, I know what rice looks like — is that what it comes out 
looking like? Or, is there this whole long — I don't know what rice looks like. 

Betty: Oh right. It's a hard subject to get into in a short time. 

Anne: It's ok, but I don't feel like I'm unlike anybody who is going to potentially come and want 
to know what rice is about. So, I see green things sticking up and it looks nothing to me like rice 
that I see on my plate. 

Betty: Well, they come in little bunches when they grow. 
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Wayne Willey: They're heads, they call them heads. They might have 50 or 100 kernels on it— 


Anne: Oh, really. 

Betty: You will have to bring her some. 

Anne: I think it should go in an exhibit. That's what I think. I think there should be an exhibit in 
which they show children what it looks like, and this is what you end up with. So, when you go 
bring it to the Rice Growers, you're only bringing the head? None of the grass part that I see? 

Ed: None of the grass, no. Just like wheat, you separate the seed from the rest of the plant. 

Anne: So that happens in the field? 

Ed: That happens in the field. But then you have a little thing on the rice kernel, which is another 
step forward. It is covered with a grainy cover. 

Anne: A hull, maybe? 

Ed: A hull. It has a lot of silicone in it, a very abrasive type thing, but this hull has to be removed. 
When the hull is removed, the kernel itself still has an oil or bran layer on it that is removed 
before it goes to market. This bran or oil has to be taken off. Some persons even compress the 
bran and get the oil out of it, and rice oil is a by-product. 

Anne: Isn't that something. 

[00:10:41] 

Ed: But then, you have the white rice. It is polished. That is then packaged and sold to the public. 
Anne: So, now is the polishing procedure or any of this bran or hull removal done at your place? 
Betty: No, that's done down in the— 

Anne: At the Rice Growers Association? 

Ed: This is a separate operation. The farm operation ends with what we call "paddy rice." This is 
rice that has been harvested from the paddy with the hull on and at that time, that's the end of 
the farm operation. From there on, it goes to the next step, into the mills. 

Anne: All right. 

Ed: Whatever mill you happen to be connected with, they are the ones who will handle it, and 
generally will package and market. 

Anne: So, you can make a decision as to whether you are going to grow brown rice or white 
polished rice? 

Ed: No, no. You don't make that decision. 
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Anne: Oh. 


Ed: You just grow rice. We have three choices. We have a short grain, a medium grain, or a long 
grain rice. A long grain is indigenous to the southern part of the United States — Louisiana and 
Texas. Whereas the short grain is basically California, which was, we'll say this, it was imported 
from Japan, and when it came here into California as an early rice, it was known as "Jap rice." 
Then after the war, we changed the name to Silver Pearl. 

Betty: Oh! Ed. Did you know that? [Laughter] 

Bob: I hadn't heard that before! 

[00:12:34] 

Ed: So, now it's Silver Pearl. The medium grain rice is Blue Rose, or Cal Rose — it's marketed 
under Cal Rose. Then we have a new one, developed by the Rice Experimental Station in Biggs. 
They adapted long grain rice to California conditions, so, therefore now we grow three types of 
rice in California and try to beat the markets. There even is another one, long maturing rice, 
M400-something, I don't know that, which is a specialty rice, or sweet rice that is grown 
specially for the Japanese people for cakes and cookies and so forth. It is a very small niche. 

Bob[?]: Do you have a long enough season here to grow that? 

Ed: Yes, they now have adapted it. It can be done. This is something they never could grow long- 
grain rice in California because we didn't have a long enough growing season. But, through the 
Experimental Station they have developed varieties and actually they grow right in this 
immediate area. 

Marjorie: What about the wild rice? You didn't mention that. 

Ed: Wild rice, that's another thing. 

Marjorie: But you do grow that wild rice? 

Ed: Wild rice is not a rice. That's the problem. 

Anne: Oh. 

Marjorie: [Unintelligible] in Minnesota could grow it all these years. 

Ed: That's a different thing entirely. We don't want to get that mixed up with the rice production 
in California. However, to grow in wild rice is a good alternate crop. It goes good in between. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: It fits, it fills in. It goes in between and makes a bridge. 

Marjorie: I always get some of that, my little package. 
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[00:14:26] 

Anne: Very nice. Good! Wild rice, now days, with all the talk about organic and natural — it's 
like, oh, we need to have that. Right? So, a lot of people are aware of the wild rice concept. 

Marjorie: Yes, well it come down in price. 

Ed: Well, I just touched on rice and rice production. If we really wanted to get into this, we could 
talk for four or five hours because there are so many different changes that have come into the 
production of rice here in California in the last 50 years. It is completely evolving. 

Anne: Where is the discoveries — where are you getting educated in regards to what is new in 
the market? UC Davis? 

Ed: A combination of the University of California at Davis, the Farm Advisors office, which is a 
very important part. In addition to that, and I think this is a real key to what has happened, is 
that the growers have agreed to assess themselves and to hire plant breeders and other backup 
people necessary with specific instructions to develop new grains and strains of rice, particularly 
in California, to increase yields and so forth. 

Anne: That's great. 

[00:16:15] 

Ed: And one of the goals — I served on the Rice Experiment Station board, and also the rice 
board here in Yuba City — anyhow, they said to the growers, what do you want, what's their 
goal, what do we want to be? So, we said, well we are at the area of 40, maybe 45 sacks dry, we 
want to increase our yields to 80 sacks dry. And, be able to have the short-grain, short-stature 
rice, so we don't have the problem of getting rid of all the straw, to have to reincorporate it or 
burn it, or other things. The goal was to have the minimum of an 80-sack yield, and a short 
stature. When I say short stature, we're talking a rice 18 inches high or less. This was the goal. 

Anne: Oh. 

Ed: Cal Rose is at 36. You'd have to take all that straw through the machines and get rid of it. 

Bob[?]: It's a lot of straw. You had to get rid of it. That's the biggest problem nowadays, how to 
get rid of it. 

Ed: So, now we're even talking about using this straw and incorporating it into doing two things: 
I've seen one place now, they want to try to use it to make bricks out of, to incorporate it into 
bricks, maybe something can be done, or to use the straw itself as a basis for fuel for the 
generating of electricity. There is a plant being proposed over in Elverta to do this, exactly this 
same thing — to bring the rice straw from the fields and try to use it as a fuel for burning to 
make electricity. 

Wayne: Rice straw is really coarse. 

Anne: Oh, is it. The rice straw is? 
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Wayne: More so than wheat or— 


[00:18:13] 

Anne: Oh. How many acres in Natomas now are being developed in rice? 

Bob: Less now because of all the houses. [Laughter] 

Ed: The water company had around 16,000 acres. 

Bob: Both RD 1000 and 1001? 

Ed: No, it would be RD 1000, which is Natomas area — they call it that because it's in the 
Reclamation District 1000. So this was where Natomas Central was involved — there's around 
16,000 acres, and this would be plus or minus depending on, frankly, what's the price of sugar 
beets, what's the price of tomatoes, what land is suitable to switch over from one crop to 
another, and the summer fallowing or leveling programs. So that would be a good number. If 
you really want a better number, well I'll give you a guy's name to call and you can ask him. 

Anne: That's right. 

Ed: You can call Tommy Barandas and find out. 

Anne: Yes. He's a member of our historical society. So that's a pretty current number, as 
compared to when you were doing it earlier. 

Ed: No, rice has been pretty standard in Natomas. From Del Paso Road, south there was very 
little rice growing south of Del Paso Road. You can use that as a cut-off line. Now, from there on 
north, how much as been taken out up to Elkhorn Road? So we've lost some. That's why I say, 
from 14 to 16,000, and it may be somewhat less. If you want a better figure, talk to Tom 
Barandas. 

[00:20:14] 

Bob: One other thing, your yields now, Ed, dry, are up around about 90 or 100, aren't they? 

Ed: Yes, yields are actually — everybody is trying to shoot for 90, 90 sacks dry. This is a goal that 
we're using. State average in the area is 75+ dry. 

Anne: Oh my. 

Ed: So, you see out of the total number of acres of rice growing, maybe 550,000 times 75 will 
give you the yield. Pretty nearly 30 million. 

Anne: Pretty incredible! 

Ed: Point of interest, I was looking at the paper this morning and it gave the price of rice this 
year and last year of this week. Last year's rice was $15 per 100 weight mill, this year $11. 

Anne: Oh, really! Hm. 
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Ed: No quote for this week. Last week and last year, nothing for this week. So, the rice market 
for this year, 2001, is really taking a dip. I guess we've lost some overseas markets. 

Bob: They're growing more of their own, right? 

Ed: Sure. Same old deal. We teach them how to do it, and they beat us at our game. Anyhow, if 
you really want to get more detail on rice production, the best way for us to do it is to get ahold 
of one of the Farm Advisors, then they could give you the types or — like Taylor Fertilizers, one 
of the people who work with the growers and sell the fertilizer. I've been out of it for 20 years so 
the details that I have to give you are out of date. I can set up a meeting with any one of these 
people to talk about it. 

Anne: That's great. 

[00:22:30] 

Bob: The fertilizer companies have been a great help over the years. Early on, they just sold you 
fertilizer. Now they have all these educated people that come in and tell you what you should 
do and what you shouldn't. 

Anne: That is great. 

Ed: Federal guidelines. They're doing this for all crops. The tomato guys will take over, they 
watch the field, they look for bugs, they anticipate and make the recommendation for the 
application of insecticides and herbicides and whatever is necessary, and follow it up, and have 
to make a written recommendation and a report. So, people are really under scrutiny. 

Anne: I think it would be an interesting display at some future date — just to do it on rice 
production. 

Ed: Jack Williams is the farm advisor for Sacramento, Sutter, and there on up. He's the head guy. 
He's really done a good job. I'm sure I could set up an appointment to meet with them and talk 
about rice and rice production. 

Anne: That would be great. Not right now, but in a future display. 

Ed: I' m not sure if you want to go to the Experiment Station — you're welcome to it. It's open to 
the public. 

Anne: Where is that? 

Ed: Biggs. 

Anne: You said that. I'm not familiar with Biggs. 

Marjorie: Biggs, California. 

Bob: On the way to Chico. 
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Ed: It's just south of Chico. 


Marjorie: Is it on 99? 

Ed: It might be even — they have an annual report. If I could get you that, you might want to 
peruse that to give you some information. 

Anne: That's great. 

Ed: Ok. 

Anne: That would be really great. 

Ed: It's not specific to Natomas. 

[00:24:25] 

Anne: Ok. I feel like you've given me some really good resources so that in the future, if we do 
one [an exhibit] specifically on rice growing, I'll know to who to come to get names of people to 
guide us. They may have displays already built that they would loan us — papers, flyers, and 
things. 

Bob: When they have the county buildings at the State Fair, they used to have rice deals that 
they'd show. Promotional stuff. 

Anne: We maybe could get ahold of some of that stuff. Now I know it twice. [Laughter] 
Marjorie: Right now, the rice fields out there are gorgeous. They are green, level, and beautiful. 
Ed: Turn it off a minute. 

[End of interview] 
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